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")More  Light." 
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When  the  shadow  of  death  was  drawing  ove'r  the  great 
Goethe,  he  uttered  riis  last  wish  for  "more  light."  We 
must  echo  his  cry  if  we  would  prepare  our  American  sys- 
tem of  education  for  a  more  glorious  destiny.  We  treat 
our  children  too  much  as  the  unskilled  gardener  treats  his 
plants.  He  puts  them  by  a  window  and  pours  over  them 
a  flood  of  light  and  life-giving  rays.  Instinctively  they 
turn  out  towards  the  source  of  their  strength.  They  put 
forth  their  leaves  and  budding  promises,  and  as  we  look  at 
them  from  the  outside  we  mark  their  flourishing  aspect  and 
rejoice.  But  if  we  look  at  the  other  side  we  shall  find  them 
neglected,  deficient,  and  deformed.  What  they  want  is 
more  light — light  on  the  other  side.  Were  the  sun  always^ 
in  the  east,  our  trees  would  all  grow  like  those  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest — one-sided.  So  in  education  we  must  open 
new  windows,  or  rather  we  must  level  with  the  ground  all 
artificial  barriers  and  let  every  luminous  characteristic  of 
modern  life  shine  in  upon  our  school  rooms.  We  must  pay 
less  heed  to  what  the  world  was  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  regard  with  greater  respect  what  the  world  is  to- 
day. You  know  how  often  life  is  a  failure  from  defective 
education.  Too  often  do  we  see  young  people  who  might 
have  been  educated  to  eminent  usefulness,  cast 

"Unfinished  into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up." 
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SESSION  BEGINS 
Monday,  October  3d,  1898,  and  continues  until  May  1  8th,  J  899, 

Commencement,  May  15-18,  1899. 
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Girls'  Industrial  School 

of  Hlabama. 
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Location. 

The  Girls'  Industrial  School  of  Alabama  was  located 
at  Montevallo,  Shelby  County,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1896. 

Montevallo  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Railway  and  in 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  State.  It  is  a  pretty  and 
picturesque  village.  Beautiful  scenery  abounds  in  and 
around  the  town.  The  bold,  gushing  springs  which  burst 
from  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  pure  mountain  air,  render 
it  a  veritable  health  resort. 

The  drainage  is  natural  and  perfect,  and  the  town  is  per- 
fectly free  from  all  malarial  disorders. 

Montevallo  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  State,  having 
been  settled  in  the  year  1815,  several  years  before  Alabama 
was  admitted  in  the  Union. 

It  is  a  quiet,  reposeful  village,  and  entirely  free  from  all 
temptations  and  distractions,  which  so  often  withdraw  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  from  their  studies. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  cultivated  and  refined. 
Their  manner  of  living  is  simple,  and  the  high  religious 
standard  which  prevails,  renders  it  a  suitable  home  for  a 
school  of  this  kind. 

The  citizens  are  all  zealous  to  promote  and  advance  its 
welfare,  and  they  take  great  interest  in  the  comfort  of  the 
many  girls  who  come  here  to  seek  an  education. 

Establishment  and  Purpose. 

Alabama  has  for  many  years  lagged  in  the  rear  in  point 
of  educational  advancement — her  place  on  the  ladder  being 
fearfully  near  the  lower  rungs.  Effort  after  effort  by  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  philanthropists  apparently  have  passed 
almost  unheeded,  and  our  history  presents  the  seeming  para- 
dox of  a  generous  high-toned  people,  with  many  brilliant 
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men  and  women,  so  much  so  as  to  present  to  the  world  a 
seemingly  educated  people.  Yet  the  tale  of  the  census  shows 
a  different  condition.  The  true  solution  of  the  matter  is  to 
be  found  or  traced  to  the  blighting  effect  of  slavery.  This 
element  formed  an  aristocracy  of  itself.  It  bred  the  inde- 
scribable grace  and  refinement  of  the  female  and  the  courtly, 
chivalric,  Southern  gentleman.  Education  was  prerequisite 
to  this  society.  Those  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  owners  of 
slaves,  or  means  whereby  to  procure  an  education,  while  to 
a  large  extent  partaking  of  the  style  and  ideas  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, failed  to  have  that  aspiration  and  opportunity  for 
mental  development.  Then,  when  the  children  of  this  class 
come  to  be  estimated  in  the  count  with  the  negro  suddenly 
released  from  the  bonds  of  slavery,  our  State  found  itself, 
in  common  with  other  Southern  States,  not  only  in  poverty, 
but  with  a  tremendous  burden  of  illiteracv.  Staggering 
under  this  great  burden,  weighed  down  by  unwise  legisla- 
tion, with  a  Constitution  unsuited  to  our  conditions,  the 
great  problem  of  education,  or  rather  how  to  secure  it,  has 
pressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men.  Among 
these,  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who  has  devoted  his  life  and  energies 
to  this  great  work,  and  watches  with  keen  interest  every 
effort  in  this  direction.  This  great  man,  in  response  to  the 
cry  of  poverty,  told  our  Legislators,  "You  are  too  poor  not 
to  educate."  "Ignorance  means  poverty,  and  education  is 
riches." 

Our  Legislators,  following  the  example  of  other  States 
who  had  outstripped  us  in  the  race,  wisely  concluded  that  an 
educated  motherhood  was  the  true  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  with  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  our  neglected  daughters, 
passed  an  Act  in  the  year  1892  creating  this  school. 

The  purpose  and  aim  of  this  school  is  set  forth  in  Section 
6  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  as  follows: 

"That  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  possess  all  the  power 
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necessary  and  proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  viz: 

"The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  first-class  in- 
dustrial school  for  the  education  of  white  girls  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  industrial  and  scientific  branches,  at  which 
said  girls  may  acquire  a  thorough  normal  school  education, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  Kindergarten  instruction  and 
Music;  also  a  knowledge  of  Telegraphy,  Stenography, 
Photography,  Phonography,  Typewriting,  Printing,  Book- 
keeping, Indoor  Carpentry,  Electrical  Construction,  Clay 
Modeling,  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Sewing, 
Dressmaking,  Millinery,  Cooking,  Laundering,  House,  Sign, 
and  Fresco  Painting,  Home  Nursing,  and  such  other  prac- 
tical industries  as  from  time  to  time  to  them  may  be  sug- 
gested by  experience  or  tend  to  promote  the  general  object 
of  said  Girls'  Industrial  School,  to  wit:  fitting  and 
preparing  girls  for  the  practical  industries  of  the  age." 

This  School  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  established  in  Alabama  for  girls.  Our  State  has 
never  entered  upon  a  grander,  nobler  work  than  this.  The 
School  is  intended  to  train  young  women  for  certain  lines 
of  work,  thus  preparing  them  to  cope  with  the  world,  should 
they  ever  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  The  field 
of  woman's  usefulness  and  labor  is  constantly  being  broad- 
ened, and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  enter 
its  work.  The  literary  department  is  especially  thorough, 
and  no  pupil  is  permitted  to  enter  advanced  classes  when 
she  is  deficient  in  the  elementary  branches.  A  great  build- 
ing cannot  be  erected  upon  an  imperfect  foundation.  No 
effort  has  yet  been  made,  nor  do  we  think  it  wise  to  en- 
deavor to  establish  a  standard  that  is  too  high  for  the  aver- 
age girl  to  reach.     The  State  intends  this  Institution  to 
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reach  all  classes  of  its  people.  Should  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission be  made  too  difficult,  only  those  who  had  enjoyed 
the  best  advantages  could  enter,  while  many,  whose  oppor- 
tunities had  been  limited,  would  be  denied  admittance  to 
its  walls.  As  the  grade  of  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  State  becomes  higher,  the  standard  will  be  correspond- 
ingly raised  here.  The  scope  of  training  received  in  this 
school  is  broad,  and  as  fast  as  the  financial  conditions  admit 
it  is  constantly  being  broadened  and  extended. 

First,  it  embraces  a  first-class  and  thorough  literary  edu- 
cation. This  we  consider  indispensable  in  any  position  in 
life.     The  following  industrial  branches  are  taught: 

Telegraphy,  Typewriting,  Stenography,  Dressmaking, 
and  Fancy  Needle  Work,  Millinery,  Scientific  Cooking, 
Art  in  all  its  branches,  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 
Others  will  be  added. 

Full  information  as  to  the  workings  of  these  different 
schools  can  be  had  further  on  in  the  Catalogue  under  the 
caption  of  these  departments. 

Admission  of  Students. 

Each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  its  quota  of  pupils 
according  to  the  number  of  educable  white  girls  in  that 
county.  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  county  in  the  State 
should  be  represented.  The  age  of  admission  is  between 
Fourteen  and  Twenty-One. 

Girls  applying  for  scholarships  should  be  in  good  health, 
as  one  in  poor  health  is  unsuited  for  a  school  of  this  kind. 
This  particularly  applies  to  girls  with  weak  eyes.  She 
cannot  do  good  work,  and  is  a  constant  hindrance  to  her 
room-mate.     Pupils    must    not    come   to  enter  the  school 
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without  first  making-  definite  arrangements  with  the  Presi- 
dent.  This  is  important  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
girls  will  the  next  Session  be  necessarily  limited.  If  you 
intend  to  come,  be  sure  your  mind  is  fully  made  up,  and 
then  write  and  consult  with  the  President,  and  if  your  county 
has  not  already  its  quota  made  np,  your  name  will  be  con- 
sidered and  arrangements  made  for  your  boarding  place. 

If  you  should,  from  any  cause,  see  afterward  that  you 
cannot  attend  the  School,  notify  the  President  at  once,  so 
that  he  may  assign  your  place  to  some  other  girl.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  on  file  by 
the  first  of  September  if  possible,  so  proper  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  them. 

The  Slate  in  return  for  the  gifts  it  so  freely  bestows  on 
its  daughters  expects  prompt  and  implicit  obedience  on 
their  part  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  School. 

Teachers  are  required  to  lend  their  aid  to  enforce  the 
rules,  and  by  precept  and  example  encourage  pupils  to  do 
their  duty. 

Students  who  have  attended  the  School  the  previous 
Session,  and  have  been  present  during  the  entire  Session, 
or  from  the  time  of  entrance  to  the  close,  and  who  are  in 
good  standing,  will  be  given  precedence.  Those  who  have 
left  before  the  close  of  the  Session  will  not  be  considered 
as  applicants,  unless  they  were  called  away  by  providential 
causes,  coupled  with  the  President's  permission. 

Application  for  Admission. 

In  this  Catalogue,  as  originally  mailed,  will  be  found  two 
application  blanks.  If  you  have  decided  fully  to  come  to 
this  School,  fill  out  the  blank  spaces,  and  forward  immedi- 
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ately  to  the  President.  Your  name  will  then  be  placed  on 
file  as  an  applicant  for  admission,  and  it  your  county  has 
not  already  secured  its  quota  of  pupils,  one  of  these  blanks 
will  be  marked  approved,  and  returned  to  you  in  due  time. 
Don't  get  impatient  if  you  should  not  receive  it  at  once. 
It  will  reach  you  in  ample  time  for  you  to  make  your  prep- 
arations. Should  the  application  blanks  be  misplaced, 
write  to  the  President,  and  he  will  forward  you  others. 

Important. — Remember  that  pupils  of  last  Session,  who 
expect  to  return,  must  make  this  formal  application,  as  if 
they  were  new  pupils.  To  insure  holding  your  place,  you 
must  make  the  application  by  filling  out  the  blanks  and 
mailing  to  the  President. 

Pupils  entering  late  in  the  Session,  must  not  expect  to 
get  the  same  rate  on  expenses  as  those  entering  at  the  be- 
ginning. No  deductions  are  made  from  the  full  price  for 
the  Session,  except  the  unused  board  and  laundry.  Those 
who  leave  during  the  Session,  need  not  expect  any  return 
of  money  paid  in,  as  no  pupil  will  be  taken,  unless  they 
intend  to  remain  the  entire  Session. 

How  to  Reach  Montevallo. 

Pupils  living  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State 
desiring  to  come  to  Montevallo,  can  come  up  the  Mobile 
and  Birmingham  Road  to  Selma,  and  thence  to  Montevallo, 
which  is  only  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Selma.  Those  living 
in  the  southeastern  portion  may  come  to  Montgomery, 
thence  to  Calera,  and  there  take  the  Southern  Railway  and 
come  to  Montevallo,  which  is  only  seven  miles  southwest 
of  Calera.  Those  desiring  to  come  from  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  State  can  take  the  Southern  Railway  and 
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come  direct  to  town.  If  on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
Railroad,  come  to  Birmingham  and  there  take  the  Southern, 
which  comes  direct  to  Montevallo.  Likewise,  parties  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  can  come  to  Birmingham 
and  thence  direct  to  this  place  over  the  Southern  Railway. 


Boarding  Arrangements. 

The  west  wing  of  the  new  Dormitory  building  being 
now  complete,  a  limited  number  can  be  accommodated 
there.  The  majority  of  the  girls,  however,  will  be  boarded 
in  the  best  private  families  of  the  town.  The  latter  course 
has  heretofore  been  pursued,  and  it  works  admirably.  Board 
in  private  families  will  be  secured  by  the  President.  The 
responsibility  of  the  students  boarding  in  town,  rests  on  the 
School — hence  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  fully  control 
their  movements,  and  to  know  that  they  are  at  houses  that 
are  managed  in  accord  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
College.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  change  their  boarding 
places  without  the  consent  of  the  President. 

The  citizens  having  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
School,  all  lend  their  hearty  co-operation  in  assisting  the 
President  and  Faculty  to  enforce  discipline.  All  pupils, 
whether  in  the  Dormitory  or  in  private  families,  are  subject 
to  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  School.  A  monitor  is  appointed 
for  each  boarding  house  every  month,  whose  duty  it  is  to  re- 
port all  violations  of  the  rules  and  misconduct  of  any  kind. 

Study  hours  begin  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  last  until  9  p. 
m.  At  half-past  9  they  must  retire.  The  rule  applies  to 
both  Dormitory  and  private  houses.  The  monitor  is  also 
required  to  report  any  breach  of  table  manners,  and  the 
conduct  of  each  girl  in  school  or  out  is  the  subject  of  the 
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closest  scrutiny.     The  arrangements  of  boarding  girls  in 
private  families  has  proven  very  beneficial  to  their  health. 

Cost  of  Attendance  for  the  Entire  Session, 

Realizing  as  we  do  that  the  question  of  expenses  in  at- 
tending a  school  is  one  of  the  first  generally  considered,  and 
wishing  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  support  given  the 
institution  by  the  State,  we  have  made  prices  that  are  the 
lowest  ever  known  in  Alabama,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  great  advantages  that  are  offered  here. 

It  is  our  aim  to  make  this  school  good  enough  for  any  of 
its  citizens,  and  the  expenses  low  enough  for  all. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  Session  is  $87.  This  covers  Board, 
Tuition,  Fuel,  Lights,  Laundry,  the  free  use  of  all  text 
books  in  the  school,  and  transportation  of  the  pupil  and 
baggage  from  the  station,  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
school. 

Should  parties  wish  to  pay  in    installments,  it  may  be 
divided  as  follows,  on  condition  they  are  made  promptly: 
$25  on  entrance,  October  3d. 
$25  on  November  15th. 
$20  on  January  loth. 
$17  on  March  1st. 

$87 
The  above  charges  constitute  the  expenses  that  will  be 
due  the  School.  There  are  no  other  charges  nor  incidental 
fees,  except  the  medical  fee,  which  is  $2.50,  and  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  above  charges,  and  must  be  paid  on  en- 
trance, and  a  small  fee  in  Music  and  some  of  the  industrial 
departments,    payable    monthly,    which    can    be    seen    by 
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reference  to  the  descriptions  of  the  different  departments. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  is  not  one  cent 
of  profit  or  margin  to  the  School,  and  the  delay  in  making 
these  payments  causes  embarrassment,  both  for  the  manage- 
ment and  the  pupil.  Under  no  circumstances  will  money 
be  advanced  to  cover  these  expenses,  nor  will  any  liability 
be  assumed  by  the  School,  after  the  dates  of  payments  have 
been  passed  over,  without  a  remittance. 

Local  Pupils. 

All  pupils  residing  in  or  near  town,  whose  boarding  ar- 
rangements are  not  controlled  by  the  School,  will  be  charged 
a  fee  of  $10  for  the  Session's  course.  This  covers  book  and 
matriculation  fees,  and  is  payable  in  advance. 

Remittances. 

Please  send  New  York  exchange  or  post  office  or  express 
money  orders.  When  sending  checks  on  private  banks, 
always  make  them  with  cost  of  exchange.  Make  all  checks 
or  orders  payable  to  H.  C.  Reynolds,  President. 

Session. 

The  Session  opens  on  Monday,  October  3d,  1898,  and 
closes  on  Wednesday,  May  ISth,  1899. 


General  Rules  and  Regulations* 

?<?*  ?£*  (<?* 

It  is  impossible  and  impracticable  to  give  all  the  rules 
governing  the  School,  as  new  ones  are  made  and  old  ones 
modified  or  changed.  To  prevent  misunderstandings,  how- 
ever, we  give  some  of  the  most  important  that  we  shall 
adhere  to. 

It  is  advised  that  pupils  be  very  careful  in  selecting  their 
course  of  study,  and  the  industrial  branches  they  expect  to 
take,  as  dropping  a  subject,  or  changing  a  course,  will  not 
be  allowed,  except  for  most  important  considerations,  and 
by  consent  of  the  President. 

Every  pupil  must  remain  at  the  College  through  the 
Commencement  exercises,  unless  called  away  by  some  pro- 
vidential cause,  or  excused  by  the  President,  for  some  good 
and  valid  reason. 

Attendance  on  church  at  night,  either  during  the  week 
or  on  Sunday  nights,  is  forbidden,  except  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  President. 

Applicants  will  report  to  the  President  immediately  upon 
arrival.  No  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  classes  until  the  pay- 
ments required  have  been  made  or  satisfactorily  provided  for. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  for  less  time  than  whole  Session,  or 
such  part  of  it  as  remains  after  the  date  of  entrance,  and 
when  entered  the  contract  is  for  that  time. 

Pupils  are  positively  forbidden  to  keep  money  in  their 
trunks  or  their  rooms.  They  must  deposit  it  in  the  bank 
or  other  place  of  safety. 

It  is  understood  that  pupils  are  not  here  to  enter  society, 
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but  to  be  educated;  therefore,  they  are  not  allowed  to  cor- 
respond with  gentlemen,  and  visits  from  them  are  positively 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  expulsion. 

Those  pupils  known  to  have  received  or  given  assistance 
in  any  way  in  their  examinations  shall  be  given  zero  on 
their  reports,  and  must  take  the  examination  over  again. 

No  picture,  or  other  work  of  art,  will  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Art  Department  until  after  the  Art  L,EVEE 
Commencement.  This  applies  to  any  and  all  pupils, 
whether  they  leave  before  the  Session  closes  or  not,  except 
when  called  away  by  necessity. 

Reports  of  the  progress  of  pupils  are  sent  out  at  intervals 
during  the  Session. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  encourage  their  daughters  in 
coming  home  at  Christmas,  as  only  one  day  will  be  given 
for  holiday,  and  classes  and  work  will  move  on  as  usual. 
Those  absenting  themselves  are  certain  to  lose  their  stand- 
ing in  their  classes  by  their  absence.  We  have  found  it 
expensive  and  demoralizing  for  pupils  to  go  home,  and  we 
earnestly  request  parents  to  consider  carefully  this  rule. 

Former  Students  who  have  remained  in  the  School  until 
the  close  of  the  Session,  will  be  given  precedence,  but  must 
file  application. 

Each  student  must  furnish  and  bring  with  her: 
1  Pair  of  Sheets, 
1  Pair  Blankets, 
1  Pair  Pillow-cases, 
1  Bed  Spread  or  Comfort, 
6  Towels  and  1  Clothes-bag. 
1  Pillow. 
Every  article  intended   to   go   in  the   laundry  must  be 
marked,  plainly  with  the  ozvner's  name  in  full,  and  with  the 
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best  indelible  ink.  This  is  important.  One  and  a  quarter 
dozen  pieces  are  washed  weekly  for  pupils  in  the  winter 
and  one  and  a  half  dozen  pieces  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Each  pupil  is  expected  and  required  to  keep  her  room  in 
order,  either  in  the  Dormitory  or  at  private  houses. 

The  State  does  not  desire  to  extend  the  privileges  and 
advantages  of  this  institution  to  pupils  who  do  not  intend 
to  remain  during  the  entire  Session.  The  charges  are 
made  so  low  that  almost  any  one  can  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  take  the  full  Session's  course. 

Leave  of  absence  can  only  be  given  on  written  consent  of 
the  parents  or  guardian,  addressed  to  the  President,  direct, 
and  only  on  most  urgent  and  important  occasions.  The 
sanction  and  consent  of  the  President  must  then  be  obtained. 
The  President  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  these  requests, 
should  he  deem  it  best  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  absence  of  a  girl  from  her  classes  even  for  a  day  has 
a  very  demoralizing  effect,  and  throws  the  other  students 
behind  in  their  studies,  and  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  teacher. 
The  co-operation  of  the  parents  and  guardians  is  earnestly 
requested  in  regard  to  this  important  matter. 

We  cannot,  and  will  not,  allow  pupils  to  go  home  on  a 
visit  unless  there  are  best  of  reasons  given.  If  parents  can 
not  concur  in  this  regulation,  they  are  not  solicited  to  place 
their  daughters  in  this  School. 

Communications  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed  direct 
to  the  President,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  the  pupil. 

Should  you  have  any  grounds  of  complaint,  write  frankly 
to  the  President,  a  personal  letter,  and  much  trouble  and 
annoyance  can  thus  be  avoided  on  both  sides.  Bear  in 
mind,  children  often  become  homesick  and  write  without 
restriction.     Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  their  imma- 
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turity  and  inexperience.     Their  welfare   is  the  subject  of 
our  constant  attention. 

There  is  little  necessity  for  pocket  money,  except  for 
articles  needed  for  actual  use,  and  parents  should  enquire 
for  what  purpose  money  is  wanted. 

It  will  also  be  well  for  them  to  require  an  itemized  ac- 
count of  all  money  spent  by  their  children;  it  makes  them 
more  systematic,  and  teaches  them  lessons  of  economy. 

Religious  services  are  held  every  morning  in  the  Chapel 
at  which  the  Faculty  and  pupils  are  required  to  be  present. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  attend  Sunday  School  and  the 
church  of  their  choice  once  every  Sunday. 

There  are  four  Protestant  Churches,  viz:  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal. 

Each  student  must  provide  herself  with  a  ladies'  Mack- 
intosh or  gossamer,  a  pair  of  rubbers  and  an  umbrella. 
These  articles  can  be  purchased  here  at  reasonable  prices, 
after  pupil  arrives. 

At  the  closing  of  the  School  in  the  evening,  one  hour 
will  be  allowed  in  which  pupils  can  make  necessary  pur- 
chases, but  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  loiter  in  the  stores 
unnecessarily,  and  must  not  be  away  from  their  homes  after 
sunset. 

Pupils  are  positively  prohibited  from  making  accounts 
at  stores  in  town.  Merchants  and  parents  are  requested  to 
co-operate  with  the  institution  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
rule. 

Text  Books. 

For  many  years  the  cost  of  text  books  in  schools  has  been 
a  source  of  constant  complaint.  This  is  occasioned  by  the 
change  of  books,  and  the  high  prices  charged  when  bought 
at  retail.     To  obviate  all  this,  we  first  made  the  best  selec- 
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tion  of  text-books,  regardless  of  cost,  that  could  be  had  in 
the  United  States.  We  then  made  arrangements  to  place 
the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  for  their  use  in  the 
School,  said  books  to  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
Those  having  Latin  books  are  requested  to  bring  them. 

Uniforms. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  avoid  all  extravagance  in  dress.  To 
reduce  school  expenses  to  a  minimum,  we  require  the  day 
pupils  as  well  as  the  boarding  pupils  to  have  a  uniform  hat 
and  dress.  They  are  required  to  appear  in  this  uniform  at 
church  and  at  all  public  entertainments,  whether  in  town 
or  in  the  College  Chapel. 

The  uniform  dress  is  a  navy  blue  Henrietta  or  Serge. 
There  being  so  many  shades  of  this  goods,  it  is  especially 
desired  that  the  goods  be  alike  and  uniform  in  quality  and 
color.  The  material,  including  linings,  stays,  etc.,  is  all 
kept  in  the  dressmaking  department  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Mrs.  Nelson.  Only  one  quality  of  the  goods  is 
kept,  which  sells  at  fifty  cents  a  yard.  The  dress  can  be 
made  up  in  the  dressmaking  department  after  the  pupil 
arrives,  if  she  has  had  any  experience  whatever;  if  not,  she 
can  have  it  made  by  the  advanced  classes  at  a  cost  of  $3. 

Should  you  desire  to  have  it  ready  before  coming  to  school, 
write  to  the  President,  and  he  will  have  the  directions  for 
making  it  up  forwarded  to  you.  He  can  also  send  the  goods, 
linings,  etc.,  on  receipt  of  the  cost  of  same. 

The  uniform  hat  is  the  Oxford  cap,  made  of  the  dress 
material,  trimmed  with  white  cord  and  tassel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  uniforms  match  in 
color  and  texture;  therefore,  the  goods  should  be  purchased 
here. 


Courses  of  Study. 

&?•  £**  10* 

I.  A  Business  Course; 
II.  A  Normal  Course;  and 
III.  A  College  Course. 

I.  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

First  Year — Penmanship,  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Physiology. 

Second  Year — English,  Physics,  Mathematics,  History. 
Third  Year — English,  Mathematics,  Philosophy. 
Also  any  two  Industrials  the  pupil  may  select. 

II.  NORMAL  COURSE. 

First  Year — English,  Mathematics,  Latin,  Physiology, 
Penmanship. 

Second  Year — English,  Mathematics,  Psychology, Civil 
Government,  Pedagogics. 

Third  Year — English,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Peda- 
gogics, and  General  Review. 

Also  any  two  Industrials  the  pupil  may  select. 

III.   COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Freshman  Class — English,  Mathematics,  Latin,  His- 
tory, Science. 

Sophomore  Class — English,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Phy- 
sics. 

Junior  Class — English,  Mathematics,  Geology,  Psy- 
chology. 
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Senior  Class — English,  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural 
History. 

Any  one  of  the  three  courses,  if  properly  studied,  will 
form  the  foundation  of  a  good  education. 

Whichever  course  is  chosen,  the  pupil  must  study  at  least 
one  Industrial — she  may  pursue  two — and  cooking  once  a 
week.  The  day  that  she  takes  a  lesson  in  cooking,  she  will 
omit  one  of  the  other  industrial  arts. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY. 

Miss  Annie  Kennedy.  Miss  Sophia  Fitts. 

In  the  battle  of  life,  education  has  become  a  force  that 
ranks  as  a  prime  essential  to  victory.  The  study  and  mas- 
tery of  our  mother  tongue  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  educa- 
tion, whether  it  be  literary  or  industrial.  The  training  of 
both  head  and  hand  demand  it. 

The  purpose  and  object  of  this  department  is  to  ground 
the  pupils  thoroughly  in  the  rudiments,  and  then  advance 
them  along  the  higher  lines  laid  down  in  our  course. 

This  institution  does  not  raise  university  standards,  but 
it  does  give  such  training  in  English  as  will  fit  a  girl  to 
pursue  any  calling  in  life. 

What  we  term  a  good  English  education  has  influence 
on  future  generations.  The  child  receives  its  first  training 
from  the  mother;  if  she  is  the  possessor  of  such  education 
as  we  endeavor  to  give  here,  a  great  stride  has  been  made 
in  the  advancement  of  public  good. 

Receiving  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  admit- 
ting them  regardless  of  previous  training  or  development, 
it  is  necessary,  in  justice  to  the  School  and  the  pupils  them- 
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selves,  to  make  careful  inquiry  and  examination  into  each 
girl's  attainments  before  assigning  her  class  work. 

Our  diploma  must  stand  for  so  much  thorough  work  act- 
ually done. 

The  following  course  of  study  will  entitle  the  pupil  to 
our  English  Certificate: 

Freshman  Year — Elementary  English;  parts  of  speech, 
inflection,  elements  of  the  sentence,  sentence  forms,  first 
principles  of  punctuation,  and  of  analysis.  Practical  work 
will  be  given  throughout  the  year.  Written  work  from 
dictation  will  receive  special  attention. 

Sophomore  Year — Study  of  the  history  of  our  lan- 
guage and  of  its  elements,  and  their  relative  value;  prac- 
tical work  in  applying  grammatical  laws,  to  learn  how  to 
avoid  "every-day  errors  in  English."  Thorough  work  in 
punctuation  and  paragraphing  is  required  in  all  the  exer- 
cises of  this  year.  Some  brief  study  of  figures,  diction,  sen- 
tence structure  and  analysis  is  also  part  of  this  year's  work. 

Junior  Year — Mastery  of  analysis;  full  study  of  sen- 
tence structure,  diction,  style,  figures,  and  prosody.  Pupils 
entering  this  class  should  have  full  practical  knowledge  of 
punctuation  and  paragraphing,  and  be  able  to  write  clearly 
and  neatly  from  dictation  any  page  of  good  English. 

Senior  Year — Work  in  interpretive,  analytical,  and 
critical  study  of  American  and  English  authors.  Each 
young  lady  wishing  to  enter  this  class  is  expected  to  pass 
a  full  examination  in  English  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

Reading  work  will  be  assigned  in  each  year  of  the  Eng- 
lish course. 

For  many  reasons,  it  is  preferable  that  the  pupil  own  her 
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own  books  in  the  study  of  literature.  Inexpensive  editions 
of  standard  works  for  the  year's  reading  can  be  ordered  for 
small  sums.  Those  owning-  books  of  this  character  will  do 
well  to  bring  them. 

Text  Books, 

Freshman  Class. — "Tarbell's  Lessons  in  Language1' 
and  "Hyde's  Practical  English  Grammar." 

Assistant  Text. — "Reed  and  Kellog's  Grammar,"  "Whit- 
ney and  Knox's  Grammar,"  "Harvey's  Grammar." 

Reading. — Selections  from  classics. 

Sophomore  Class. — "Hyde's  Practical  Grammar"  and 
"Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English." 
Reading. — Selections  from  classics. 

Junior  Class. — Waddy's  Rhetoric,  and  Brander  Mat- 
thews' Introduction  to  American  Literature,  Baskerville's 
English  Grammar. 

Reading. — Selections  from  classics. 

Assistant  Text. — "Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar," Meiklejohn's  Grammar,  Clarke's  Rhetoric,  Hill's 
Rhetoric,  Williams'  Rhetoric. 

Senior  Class. — Rutherford's  American  Literature,  and 
English  Literature. 

The  course  of  reading  required  for  entrance  to  American 
Colleges. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY. 

The  course  in  History  is  necessarily  an  adjunct  to  the 
department  of  English.  No  education  is  complete  without 
a  knowledge  of  historical  facts.  Every  girl  should  be  care- 
fully taught  the  history  of  her  own  country,  America;  the 
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history  of  her  mother  country,  England;  and  the  history  of 
her  native  State,  Alabama.  If  to  this  is  added  the  outline 
history  of  the  ages,  the  pupil  has  broad  and  strong  founda- 
tion for  intellectual  building. 

Our  Freshman  year  gives  United  States  History;  Sopho- 
more, English  History;  Junior  and  Senior,  outlines  of  Gen- 
eral History,  and  History  of  Alabama. 

This  course  of  study,  evidenced  by  passing  examinations, 
will  secure  our  certificate  in  this  department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

R.  J.  H.  Simmons.  Miss  Mary  G.  Stalworth. 

Freshman  Class — Milne's  Elements  of  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra  completed.  Great  care  is  taken  to  train  the  pupils 
in  this  class  the  fundamental  principles  of  both  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra.  In  addition  to  the  blackboard  exercises,  we 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  oral  and  mental  training. 

Sophomore  Class — Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic  and 
High  School  Algebra  completed.  Text  books  of  reference, 
Wentworth's  School  Algebra  and  High  School  Arithmetic. 
The  pupils  in  this  class  are  taught  to  obtain  results  rapidly 
and  correctly.  To  have  them  reason  from  particulars  to 
generals,  is  our  motto.  Mr.  Wentworth  says:  "The  short- 
est and  surest  road  to  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  is  by  solv- 
ing problems,  not  by  memorizing  rules  or  by  demonstrating 
propositions."  We  also  give  special  attention  to  Decimal 
Fractions.  In  Algebra  a  thorough  knowledge  of  factoring 
is  required;  also  how  to  read  algebraic  language,  and  the 
meaning  of  each  algebraic  term,  definitions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  equations,  why  it  does  not  change  the  value  of  an 
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equation  to  transpose  a  quantity  from  one  member  to  the 
other,  &c. 

Junior  Class — Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Ge- 
ometry, with  frequent  reference  to  Prof.  John  Macnie's  orig- 
inal exercises.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Geometry  gives 
to  the  mind  the  most  logical  conception  to  sound  reasoning, 
and  because  of  this,  we  devote  the  entire  session  to  this  one 
branch  of  Mathematics,  as  then  the  mind  will  be  better 
prepared  to  understand  the  higher  equations  and  problems 
in  University  Algebra. 

Senior  Class — Robinson's  University  Algebra  and 
Wentworth's  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  Prof.  C.  W.  Cro- 
chett's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  as  reference.  This  author 
gives  credit  to  the  works  of  Chauvenet,  Snowball,  Newcomb, 
Todhunter,  and  others.  As  a  reference  work  on  Algebra,  we 
use  Wentworth's  College  Algebra,  as  its  author  treats  largely 
on  negative  exponents,  choice,  chance,  and  general  solution 
of  equations. 

In  Trigonometry  the  pupils  are  taught  construction  by 
scale,  which  gives  them  a  conception  of  the  direction  and 
position  of  lines.  A  great  deal  of  practical  work  is  done  in 
all  the  classes  throughout  the  entire  session. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY  AND  LATIN, 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Haley. 

While  every  one  who  enters  upon  the  teacher's  profession 
should  have  an  innate  fondness  and  peculiar  natural  endow- 
ments for  the  work,  or,  as  the  Germans  love  to  say,  should 
be  "teachers  by  the  grace  of  God,"  nevertheless  "studies 
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perfect  nature,"  no  less  for  the  teacher  than  for  the  lawyer 
and  the  physician. 

The  aim  in  this  department  is  to  acquire  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  pedagogy,  studying  especially  the 
lives  and  teachings  of  the  great  educational  reformers  and 
leaders  of  our  own  and  former  times;  to  study  the  science 
of  teaching  as  enunciated  in  the  most  approved  text  books, 
school  journals,  and  educational  reports,  and  as  exemplified 
in  the  class  rooms  of  our  own  and  other  schools;  and,  by 
every  available  means,  to  cultivate  in  our  embryo  teachers 
a  broad,  accurate  scholarship  and  a  well-defined  and  lofty 
ideal. 

No  diploma  will  be  given  in  this  department  until  it  has 
been  earned  by  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  entire 
literary  course. 

Special  Normal  Course. 

Freshman  Class — Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing; Allen's  Mind  Studies. 

Sophomore  Class — White's  School  Management;  Mc- 
Corvey's  Civil  Government  of  Alabama. 

Junior  Class — Halleck's  Psychology;  Ethics. 

Senior  Class — Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy;  Theses 
on  Educational  Themes;  Practice  Teaching. 

Pupils  expecting  to  teach  are  urged  to  take  the  course 
in  Pedagogy,  and  bring  with  them  as  many  reference  works 
as  possible. 

The  Latin  course  extends  through  four  years,  and,  not 
only  for  the  direct  power  which  it  gives  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  but  for  the  magnificent  value  in  mental  dis- 
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cipline  and  culture,  it  is  obligatory  upon  all  students  of 
pedagogy. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  and  practice  of 
the  most  progressive  scholars,  the  Roman  method  of  Pro- 
nunciation is  taught. 

The  special  aims  throughout  the  course  are  to  secure  ac- 
curacy in  the  spoken  and  written  forms,  a  nice  discrimina- 
tion as  to  order  and  idioms,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  wonderful  influence  of  Latin  upon  our  own  language 
and  thought. 

In  every  class  much  outside  is  done,  i\llen  and  Green- 
ough's  Grammar,  as  well  as  collateral  authors,  being  used 
for  frequent  reference. 

The  regular  text  books  are  as  follows: 

Freshman  Class — Coy's  Latin  Lessons. 

Sophomore  Class — Allen  and  Greenough's  Caesar; 
Moulton's  Prose  Composition. 

Junior  Class — Virgil's  ^Eneid  (Greenough  and  Kit- 
tredge,  and  Harper  and  Miller);  Greenough's  Livy;  Gue- 
ber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Senior  Class — Sallust;  Horace;  Gueber's  Myths  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

Miss  Susie  Fox.  Miss  Fannie  Burke. 

In  this  busy  age,  business  and  professional  men  with 
large  correspondence  have  been  able,  through  the  use  of 
this  art,  to  delegate  their  work,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to 
others.      Hence,  shorthand  writers  have  become  indispen- 
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sable  factors  everywhere,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  con- 
stantly iucreasing. 

"Where  Shorthand  is  Used* 

Wherever  there  is  correspondence  to  be  done,  from  the 
White  House  down  to  the  smallest  business  office,  with  its 
daily  correspondence  of  perhaps  a  dozen  letters,  there  will 
be  found  the  shorthand  writer.  They  are  employed  by 
Governors,  Senators,  Congressmen;  in  all  departments  of 
government,  State,  county,  and  city  offices;  in  all  newspa- 
per, law,  medical,  railway,  express,  real  estate,  and  insur- 
ance offices;  in  banks,  at  hotels,  on  railroad  trains;  in  all 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  houses;  as  court  and  news- 
paper, legal  and  railroad  reporters.  In  short,  wherever 
there  is  writing  to  be  done,  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  short- 
hand writer  are  called  into  requisition. 

Shorthand  as  an  Educator. 

By  its  study  and  use,  the  mind,  ear,  and  hand  are  trained 
to  become  exact  and  expert,  not  only  in  it,  but  in  a  general 
way  as  well. 

Spelling,  punctuation  and  grammar  are  improved,  and 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  words  acquired.  Many  cases 
come  under  our  personal  knowledge  of  almost  wonderful 
results  attained  in  an  educational  way  by  the  study  and  use 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  from  the  reasons  above  stated, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  inculcates  habits  of  accurate 
observation,  stimulates  investigation,  makes  pupils  gene- 
rally more  active  and  wide  awake,  and  last,  but  not  least,  it 
furnishes  them  with  a  practical  means  of  livelihood  as  soon 
as  they  leave  our  School,  and  thus  fills  a  pressing  need  in  our 
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educational  system.  Therefore,  we  would  recommend  this 
study. 

The  course  given  in  Typewriting  embraces  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  machine;  how  to  clean  and  keep  it  in 
perfect  order,  and  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  from 
wearing  out.  The  pupils  typewrite  from  dictation,  copy- 
ing, and  transcribing  their  shorthand  notes.  The  forms  of 
letter  writing  taught  are:  letters,  accounts,  law  documents, 
lectures,  etc.  Particular  attention  is  also  given  to  orthog- 
raphy, punctuation,  and  the  correct  formation  of  sentences. 

A  knowledge  of  English  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for 
beginning  a  course  of  shorthand.  Having  a  chair  of  Eng- 
lish established  here,  meets  this  want  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  school.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  departments  of  this 
institution  touch  directly  upon  this  sadly  neglected  branch 
of  education,  as  there  is  much  written  work  required. 

A  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  month  is  charged  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hudson. 

The  School  of  Telegraphy  offers  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  inviting  fields  in  all  of  the  Industrial  departments. 

Telegraph  operators  who  were  once  so  numerous  are  now 
becoming  scarce.  This  fact  is  caused  by  the  refusal  of  op- 
erators to  allow  any  persons  to  learn  in  their  offices.  It  is 
a  pursuit  admirably  fitted  for  young  women,  and  there  are 
many  lady  operators  earning"  good  salaries,  and  are  thus 
made  independent. 

The  teacher  in  this  Department  left  the  active  service  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  accept  a  position  here. 
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Superior  advantages  are  offered  for  a  complete  education 
in  this  line.  The  office  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  Bun- 
nel's  latest  improved  main  line  instruments,  keys,  relays 
and  sounders.  Have  practice  keys,  short  lines  and  connec- 
tion with  the  railway  station  and  Western  Union  Telegraph 
office,  thus  making  it  an  actual  telegraph  office,  transmitting 
and  receiving  messages  daily.  Pupils  are,  of  course,  taught 
to  receive  by  sound. 

In  learning  Telegraphy,  practice  is  the  main  thing  to  be 
considered.  The  office  is  open  at  all  times  for  pupils  who 
wish  to  practice  after  school  hours.  The  course  will  com- 
prise a  thorough  knowledge  of  Morse,  sending  and  receiving, 
also  the  entire  system  of  book-keeping,  ledger,  check  report, 
and  account  current,  as  used  in  the  regular  telegraph  offices. 

The  entire  course,  by  diligence,  can  be  easily  completed 
in  one  Session.  Certificates  are  awarded  for  ability  to  re- 
ceive twenty-five  words  a  minute. 

While  there  may  not  be  many  young  ladies  who  desire 
to  enter  this  field  of  labor  in  after  life,  yet  they  are  often 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  with  no  means  of  support. 
What  a  blessing  a  knowledge  of  Telegraphy  would  be  to 
them.  We  regard  this  one  of  the  great  advantages  offered 
by  the  School. 

To  learn  it  requires  no  study  at  home  or  outside  of  the 
class.     It  is  simply  a  question  of  practice. 

The  entire  plant,  including  main  line,  wire  and  instru- 
ments, was  presented  to  the  School  by  Mr.  Robt.  L.  Adams, 
Gadsden,  Ala. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SEWING,  DRESSMAKING,  AND  FANCY 
NEEDLE  WORK, 

Mrs.  Gussie  Nelson.        Miss  Leo  Sanders.         Miss  Lizzie  Burke. 

This  department  is  not  theoretical;  it  is,  to  the  contrary, 
intensely  practical.' 

The  pupils  on  entrance  are  examined  as  in  the  Literary 
departments,  and  assigned  to  the  grade  for  which  they  are 
fitted.  The  pupils  in  the  first  grade  are  taught  plain  sew- 
ing, which  is  the  foundation  for  work  in  the  Dressmaking 
Department  proper.  It  is  composed  of  girls  who  know 
practically  nothing  of  needle  work. 

Instructions  begin  with  threading  the  needle  and  use  of 
the  thimble,  practice  on  scraps  of  cloth,  flat  basting,  over- 
casting, turning  the  hem  by  measure,  hemming,  running- 
stitching,  gathering  and  putting  on  bands,  tucking,  herring 
bone-stitching,  chain-stitching,  slip-stitching,  hem-stitching, 
darning,  making  button  holes  and  eyelets. 

When  this  course  is  mastered,  the  pupils  may  enter  the 
Dressmaking  class,  where  they  are  taught  the  use  of  the 
S.  T.  Taylor  system  of  cutting  and  fitting,  which  is  the 
best  and  most  improved  method  iiowAn  use. 

They  are  lectured  on  choice  of  materials,  how  to  blend 
colors,  how  to  dress  artistically^  arid  practically,  matching 
plaids  and  stripes  in  skirts  and  -waists;  pressing,  and  how 
to  hang  a  skirt-properly.  ,^         <\ 

The  whole  requires  a  two  years  course^of  academic  work. 
Our  design  is  to  teach  the  dignity  of  labor;  to  make  the 
instructions  practical  as  well  as  scientific;  to  make  the 
knowledge  acquired  of  direct  benefit  to  pupils  in  their  homes 
or  futuxe  vocations. 

The  classes  rfave  been  filled  with  enthusiastic  workers — 
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230  being  prompt  in  attendance  in  this  department — all 
contented  and  happy,  working  away  as  "busy  as  bees,"  em- 
broidering, braiding,  and  completing  beautiful  costumes; 
in  short,  learning  to  be  useful  women,  becoming  self-reliant 
as  their  faculties  are  developed  and  minds  broadened. 

The  consecration  of  purpose  in  this  work  by  the  pupils 
is  shown  in  the  splendid  work  done  by  them  the  past  year. 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  energies  and  aspirations  of  the 
pupils,  there  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
school  an  Artistic  Dressmaking  Establishment.  This  de- 
partment is  in  direct  charge  of  Mrs.  Nelson,  under  whose 
supervision  all  work  will  be  done.  A  number  of  competent 
assistants  from  among  the  most  skilled  pupils  in  the  depart- 
ment are  detailed  for  work  in  this  establishment,  who  receive 
compensation  for  the  work  done.  All  contracts  for  work 
to  be  done  and  all  money  paid  for  work  must  pass  through 
Mrs.  Nelson's  hands.  Charges  will  be  reasonable  and  all 
work  guaranteed. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  fully  realize  the  value  of 
this  department,  we  submit  a  statement  of  the  work  done 
and  money  earned  during  the  past  session: 

No.  of  garments  Cash  made 

cut  and  made.  by  pupiis. 

October,  1897 154  $24  00 

November,  1897  287  130  65 

December,  1897. 191  94  65 

January,  1S98 504  55  00 

February,  1898 381  79  25 

March,  1898 219  75  65 

April,  1898  348  80  50 

May,  1898 270  68  90 

Total  No.  garments 2,354    Amt.,  $609  45 
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To  show  the  great  improvement  over  last  Session,  we 
may  state  that  there  was  earned  during  that  time  only 
$87.84.     All  earnings  for  work  goes  to  encourage  pupils. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  at  the  ordinary  school  the 
pupil  has  her  clothing  made  at  home  and  sent  to  her;  here 
the  reverse  is  true — the  pupil  not  only  makes  her  own 
clothing,  but  various  garments  and  dresses  are  sent  here  by 
the  people  at  home,  to  be  made  and  returned  to  them. 

The  practical  foundation  for  the  future  of  ten  of  these 
young  women  has  been  laid,  "Built  upon  a  Rock,"  we  trust. 
Diplomas  will  be  granted  them  from  this  School  of  Dress- 
making, and  as  the  influence  of  these  goes  forth  from  our 
noble  institution,  it  will  prove  an  inspiration  for  all  that  is 
noblest  and  best  in  life;  for  where  we  are  put  in  touch  with 
the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  we  are  given  inspiration 
for  all  that  is  practical  and  thorough,  not  forgetting  that  in 
that  we  strive  to  reach  the  ideal  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
elevating. 

The  habit  of  industry  formed  in  this  department  is  mar- 
vellous and  most  gratifying;  not  a  Saturday  has  passed  dur- 
ing the  past  Session  that  the  dressmaking  rooms  were  not 
thronged  with  pupils  busy  at  work.  Often  after  school 
hours  the  principal  has  been  compelled  to  clear  the  rooms 
and  close  the  doors. 

The  instruction  obtained  here,  of  course,  goes  with  them 
through  life,  and  no  matter  what  their  condition  may  be, 
it  is  always  a  blessing. 

An  incidental  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  month  is  charged  in 
this  department  to  cover  actual  expenses  and  wear  and  tear 
of  machines. 
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MILLINERY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Mollie  Tall,  Teacher,  Miss  Delia  Latham,  Assistant. 

It  is  a  well  known  saying  that  "Milliners  are  born,  not 
made,"  but  really  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  milliner — 
some  with  more  taste  than  others;  but  all  can  acquire 
much  in  this  artistic  study. 

Millinery  as  usually  taught  in  schools  consists  in  having 
each  pupil  supply  herself  with  ordinary  material,  such  as 
wire  frames,  cheese  cloth,  common  ribbons,  etc.,  with  which 
they  are  taught.  Being  desirous  of  giving  more  practical 
and  thorough  instruction  to  our  pupils,  the  President  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  line  of  millinery  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion, such  as  is  usually  found  in  any  first  class  millinery 
store,  and  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished milliners  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

There  was  fitted  up  a  complete  store  and  work  room, 
with  shelves,  counters,  show  cases,  ribbon  cases,  cash  draw- 
ers, set  of  books,  etc. 

The  pupils  were  thoroughly  drilled  in  all  of  its  branches, 
from  the  building  up  and  trimming  hats  to  the  making  of 
entries  on  books  and  methods  of  shipping  and  marking 
goods. 

The  department  proved  a  success  from  the  beginning. 
It  became  a  most  fascinating  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  instructive  industries  of  the  school.  Orders  came 
in  from  all  portions  of  the  State.  In  order  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  pupils,  they  are  allowed  to  receive  com- 
pensation in  the  way  of  small  commissions  for  each  sale 
made.  The  total  sales,  although  opened  late,  amounted  to 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
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SCIENTIFIC  COOKING. 

Miss  Nellie  Evans. 

The  Cooking  Department,  located  in  connection  with  the 
other  industrials,  is  on  the  first  floor  of  a  commodious  brick, 
building;  the  room,  a  large  airy  one,  is  completely  fur- 
nished with  a  modern  outfit,  making  it  a  model  kitchen  in 
all  its  details. 

The  method  taught  is  a  most  practical  one,  comprising 
principles  of  classifications  of  food  and  chemistry  of  cooking. 

To  prepare,  cook  and  serve  food  well  is  a  fine  art.  To 
voluntarily  leave  this  important  work  to  raw  and  untrained 
servants  is  an  evidence  of  false  notions,  and  of  a  neglected 
or  one-sided  education.  A  knowledge  of  the  principle  and 
practice  of  cooking  should  form  a  part  of  every  young 
woman's  education. 

Many  an  unhappy  home  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  or- 
derly and  cleanly  housekeeping  and  good  cooking,  that 
raises  the  housekeeper  to  the  dignity  of  the  home-maker. 

Many  a  constitution  that  otherwise  might  have  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  healthy  to  meet  the  demands  of  life  has 
been  ruined,  and  dyspepsia  and  other  forms  of  indigestion 
often  result  from  the  use  of  unwholesome  food  due  to  poor 
cooking. 

Every  young  woman  who  goes  into  a  house  of  her  own, 
from  any  position  or  occupation  where  she  has  had  little  or 
no  practice  in  cleanly,  orderly  housekeeping,  including ' 
good  cooking,  should  take  a  special  course  of  instruction 
in  these  matters,  so  important  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
a  household. 

The  course  embraces  the  art  of  cooking,  to  discover  how 
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it  affects  food  materials,  and  what  is  needful  for  cooking. 
The  work  being  done  by  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  not  only  gives  them  experience  in  cooking,  but 
also  teaches  them  the  other  household  arts. 

Once  every  month  a  selected  class  gives  a  luncheon,  din- 
ner or  "tea"  to  invited  guests,  which  thus  affords  them  the 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  art  of  serving  as  well  as 
of  preparing  dainty  dishes. 

During  the  past  Session  the  pupils  in  this  department 
numbered  300,  divided  into  classes  of  about  14  in  number. 
A  subject  is  chosen  for  each  week.  When  the  class  assem- 
bles, a  certain  number  are  chosen  for  cooks,  some  for  house- 
keepers, some  for  waitresses,  some  for  dish-washers,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  class  are  seated  at  a  quadrangular 
table,  with  note-books  before  them,  where  they  can  make 
observations,  and  take  down  each  recipe  after  its  practical 
demonstration. 

MODEL    DINING    ROOM. 

Not  only  is  cooking  a  fine  art,  but  knowing  how  to  serve 
it  in  an  acceptable  manner  is  equally  important. 

In  this  connection,  a  Model  Dining  Room  has  been  fitted 
up  and  furnished,  where  pupils  are  taught  the  most  tasteful 
manner  in  which  a  table  should  be  arranged. 

No  fee  is  charged. 

MUSIC. 

Miss  Addie  Lee,  Miss  Edna  Bush,  Miss  Sallie  Crumpton, 
Miss  Laura  Dale,  Mrs.  Sallie  Cothran. 

This  department  has  for  its  object  the  foundation  and 
the  diffusion  of  a  high  musical  education,  which,  based  on 
the  study  of  the  classic  masters,  embraces  whatever  is  good 
in  modern  art. 
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The  department  endeavors  to  attain  this  end  by  well 
grounded  instruction,  imparted  not  only  to  those  who  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  music  as  artists  and  teachers,  but 
also  to  amateurs,  whose  only  object  is  to  acquire  a  correct 
knowledge  of  music. 

The  course  is  divided  into  six  grades,  and  embraces  the 
principal  works  of  the  masters. 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  young  lady  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Harmony,  and  be  able  to  perform  in  a  cred- 
itable manner  selections  from  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
Schumann,  etc. 

Recitals  are  given  once  every  month  for  the  benefit  of 
students. 

Course  of  Study — Piano. 

First  Grade — Primary  Technics;  Eoeschorn's  Studies, 
op.  84;  Kohler's  Studies,  op.  151;  Duvernoy's  Exercises; 
Studies  by  Burgmuller;  Easy  Pieces  by  Lichoner,  Eauge, 
Spindler,  Krause,  Kuhlau,  Reinecke. 

Second  Grade — Eebert  &  Stark's  Piano  School;  Scale 
and  Arpeggio  Studies;  Etudes  by  Kohler,  Eoeschorn,  Dor- 
ing,  Lemoine;  Pieces  by  Gurlett,  Reinecke,  and  others; 
Sonatinos  by  Clemucti,  Kuhlau. 

Third  Grade — Czerny's  Velocity  Studies;  Eoeschorn's 
Studies,  op.  66;  Bach's  Easy  Inventions  and  Preludes;  Son- 
atas by  Haydn;  Pieces  by  Reinecke,  Gurlitt,  Sonr,  Schar- 
neuka. 

Fourth  Grade — Czerny's  Velocity  Studies;  Czerny's 
Octave  Studies;  Cramer's  Studies;  Bach's  Inventions  and 
Preludes;  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven;  Pieces 
by  Jensen,  Moszkonski,  Chopin's  Waltzes,  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  Without  Words. 
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Fifth  Grade — Tausig's  Daily  Exercises;  Cramer's 
Etudes;  dementi's  Gradns  Ad  Parnassum;  Bach's  Preludes 
and  Fugues;  Chopin's  Waltzes,  Nocturnes,  Impromptues, 
etc.;  Mendelssohn's  Songs  Without  Words;  more  difficult 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven;  Pieces  by  Raff,  Scharneuka,  Pade- 
rewski,  Rubenstein,  Leschetitzky,  Moszkonski,  Doorak. 

Sixth  Grade — Tausig's  Daily  Studies;  Bach's  Well 
Tempered  Claviloid;  Etudes  by  Chopin;  Ballades  and  Polo- 
naises by  Chopin;  Concertos  by  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven;  Pieces  by  Rubinstein,  Reinecke,  Liszt,  Greig, 
Schumann,  and  others. 

VOCAL  CULTURE. 

Miss  Sallie  Crumpton. 

Course  of  instructions: 

Grade  I. — Lessons  in  Breathing  and  production  of  Tone; 
Development  of  Registers;  Study  of  the  Messa  de  Voce; 
Internals  without  Portamento;  Roulades  (legata),  in  slow 
movement;  Exercises  for  the  Mixture  and  Equalization  of 
Registers;  Slow  Major  and  Minor  Trills;  Easy  Solfeggios 
and  Exercises  in  Concone  and  Panofka;  Easy  Songs  of 
Sullivan,  Bohm,  Abt,  Cowan,  etc. 

Grade  II. — Study  of  Internals  with  Portamento;  Roul- 
ades (legato  and  stacato);  Diatonics  and  Chromatic  Scales 
in  slow  movement;  Arpeggios,  Solfeggios,  and  other  studies 
of  Randegger,  Bordogni,  and  Marchesi;  English  Ballads; 
Songs  of  Mendelssohn  and  others;  Sacred  Songs. 

Grade  III. — Study  of  Major  and  Minor  Scales,  Arpeg- 
gios, Turns  and  Trills  in  more  rapid  movement;  English 
and  German  Songs;  selections  of  moderate  difficulty  from 
classic  masters;  more  difficult  selections  of  church  music. 
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Grade  IV. — Study  of  Major  and  Minor  Scales,  Chro- 
matic Scales,  Turns  and  Trills,  with  increased  rapidity  in 
execution;  Arias  and  Cavatinas  from  French,  Italian,  and 
German  Operas  of  Auber,  Gounod,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Merdi, 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Weber,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc.;  more 
difficult  songs  from  the  classic  writers,  such  as  Greig,  Jen- 
sen, Lassen,  Franz,  Brahms,  Rubinstein,  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn, Schubert,  and  Beethoven. 

Grade  V. — Continuation  of  the  study  of  classic  writers; 
Operas  of  the  various  schools;  study  of  the  Oratorios — 
Haydn's  "Creation,"  Gounod's  "Redemption,"  Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah,"  Bach's  "Passion  Music,"  Handel's  "Mes- 
siah," etc. 

Vocal  students  are  required  to  study  the  Piano  Theory, 
History  of  Music. 

There  will  be  an  Incidental  Fee  for  Music  of  $2.00  per 
month. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING, 

Miss  Ella  McCombs. 

This  department  is  divided  into: 

First  Course — Free-hand  drawing  with  pencil  from 
copies  on  blackboard. 

Second  Course — Sketching  from  the  round,  plaster- 
casts,  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c,  and  shading  them  with 
charcoal,  crayon,  and  pastel. 

Third  Course — Landscapes,  animals,  fancy  heads  and 
portraits  in  crayon. 

Fourth  Course — Painting  in  water-colors,  pastel  and 
decorative  work. 
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Fifth  Course — Studies  from  the  flat,  from  nature,  and 
from  life,  in  crayons,  pastel,  and  oil. 

There  is  a  special  course  in  the  painting  and  firing  of 
china  and  glass.  The  young  ladies  of  this  class  solicit 
orders,  which  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

On  entering  this  department,  a  pupil  must  stand  a  rigid 
examination  and  be  placed  where  she  belongs,  since  she 
must  be  thorough  in  the  first  two  courses  (sketching  cor- 
rectly and  easily)  before  she  can   take  up  the  third  course. 

The  whole  class  is  carefully  instructed  in  sketching  from 
nature,  and  is  required  to  devote  one  day  in  each  week  to 
Art  Literature,  the  Old  Masters,  History  of  Art,  the  different 
schools,  modern  artists,  &c.  The  best  Art  journals  of  the 
day  are  subscribed  for,  that  the  pupils  may  be  aided  in 
their  researches,  their  note  books  filled  with  valuable  notes, 
and  they  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  art  work  of  the  day. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  be  thorough  in  whatever  course 
she  has  passed  through,  that  she  may,  when  called  upon, 
be  able  to  assist  the  teacher,  for  this  is  a  Normal  depart- 
ment, and  every  pupil  is  prepared  for  a  teacher. 

Three  of  last  year's  pupils  have  become  assistants  in  the 
department  this  year,  and,  if  not  providentially  hindered, 
will  accompany  Miss  McCombs  to  New  York  this  summer 
for  farther  advantages. 

A  pupil  should,  by  all  means,  be  in  this  department  for 
two  years  before  she  can  hope  to  earn  a  certificate  or  to 
show  any  decided  progress.  If  she  has  any  talent  at  all, 
and  will  apply  herself  diligently,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years 
she  can  begin  to  teach. 

An  incidental  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  month  is  charged  in 
this  department. 


Library* 


((?*  fe?*  ^* 

The  Library  for  this  School  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
institution  is  indebted  to  our  members  of  Congress  for  un- 
usually select  volumes,  which  will  act  as  a  beginning  to 
form  the  nucleus  for  a  collection  of  books  which  we  hope 
soon  to  see  enlarged. 

In  this  connection  we  return  thanks  to  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  State  which  recently  met  in  the  city 
of  Selma,  for  the  kind  remembrance  of  our  needs  in  this 
particular  line.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  "Studiosis,"  a 
literary  club  composed  of  the  ladies  of  Montevallo,  for  quite 
a  nice  selection  of  books  which  they  keep  on  hand  on  the 
College  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  School. 

Contributions  of  books,  whether  new  or  second  hand, 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

(*?*    ti?*    ^* 

\_Age-Herald,  May  15th.'] 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Selma  by  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs: 

Being  impressed  by  the  condition  of  illiteracy  throughout  our  State,  and 
feeling  that  this  Federation  must  be  in  vanguard  of  the  army  of  cultiva- 
tors whose  commendable  purpose  it  is  to  trample  under  foot  the  danger- 
ous worm  of  ignorance  which  is  blighting  our  hearts  and  homes,  we  beg 
to  recommend: 

First — That  each  club  in  this  Federation  tax  itself  one  dollar  per  capita, 
per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  worthy  girls  of  this  State  in  the 
Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Second — That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  club  in  the  Federation  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  this  committee  in  the  selection  of  these  girls. 
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Third — That  these  girls,  before  receiving  their  education,  obligate  them- 
selves to  teach  ur  work  two  years  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  to  pay 
back  to  this  Federation  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  first  year's  salary,  which 
amount  shall  be  contributed  to  the  library  fund  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Industrial  School. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Mrs.  J.  L.  McConaughv,  Chairman, 

Mrs.  John  B.  Knox, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Fitzpatrick. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  L.  McConaughy, 
of  Montevallo,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  person  who  is  concerned 
about  the  improvement  of  the  educational  conditions  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  McConaughy  says:  "My  Dear  Mrs.  Ball:  Having  noticed  your 
recent  mention  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  State  Federation,  relative 
to  the  scholarships  in  the  Girls'  Industrial  School,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
enclosing  you  a  copy  of  those  resolutions,  and  of  asking  you  to  use  your 
influence  in  this  worthy  cause.  Surely  it  is  a  cause  that  must  appeal  to 
the  heart  of  every  woman  of  Alabama.  If  each  member  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration would  pledge  herself  one  dollar  towards  educating  these  girls,  the 
amount  received  from  thirty-two  clubs  would  educate  eight  girls  at  the 
Industrial  School.  Think  of  it;  the  education  each  year  of  eight  future 
mothers  would  soon  place  Alabama  first  in  the  cause  of  education. 

"New  York  has  inaugurated  her  travelling  libraries;  New  Mexico  has 
public  libraries;  New  Jersey  women  are  organizing  for  works  of  humanity 
and  for  the  general  cultivation  of  flowers  throughout  the  State. 

"Every  State  Federation  has  an  individual  line  of  work. 

'  'What  more  laudable  work  could  the  Alabama  Federation  undertake 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  daughters  of  the  State?  What  sweeter  seed  of 
humanity  would  they  care  to  sow,  or  in  what  soil  would  they  blossom  to 
richer  love  or  fuller  patriotism?  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  you 
about  this  work,  believing  that  I  shall  have  your  sympathy,  etc." 

The  time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  Alabama  women's  clubs  when 
the  influence  of  club  women  will  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  all  questions 
which  touch  the  well-being  of  the  homes  of  the  State.  Surely  nothing 
can  come  closer  to  the  mothers  and  children  of  Alabama  than  the 
demand  for  a  better  and  broader  educational  system.  This  shall  come 
with  the  insistent  labor  of  a  progressive  citizenship;  but  immediate  results 
can  be  reached  by  a  ready  response  to  the  above  resolutions  on  the  part 
of  every  Alabama  club  woman. 
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Ht  jMontevallo. 

Cbc  6trlst  Industrial  School. 

{Montgomery  Advertiser.] 

At  Montevallo  has  been  wrought  within  two  years  a  modern  miracle. 
The  conviction  that  the  measure  of  a  State's  greatness  is  the  elevation  of 
its  women  grew  and  deepened  in  Alabama,  and  took  tangible  form  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  bill  offered  in  the  Legislature  by  Hon.  S.  D.  Bloch,  for  an 
appropriation  to  establish  an  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

The  new  idea  hurt  the  law  makers  at  first,  and  a  meagre  appropriation 
only  was  made.  By  waiting  for  another  year  enough  was  on  hand  to 
make  a  small  beginning.  It  was  entrusted  to  Capt.  H.  C.  Reynolds,  of 
Montevallo,  where  the  School  was  located,  and  with  the  courage  of  Na- 
poleon he  began  this  work.  He  has  almost  made  '  'bricks  without  straw, ' ' 
in  the  wonderful  work  he  has  accomplished  with  so  little  money  in  so 
short  a  time. 

The  commencement  exercises  just  closed  a  year  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  The  demoralization  caused  by  panic  and  pestilence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  perhaps  resulted  in  cutting  off  patronage,  and  yet, 
before  Christmas,  350  girls  from  fifty  counties  were  there,  and  a  new  life 
was  opening  for  many  of  them. 

Under  what  seems,  to  the  thoughtful,  the  guidance  of  the  All-wise  one, 
a  superb  faculty  was  gathered  for  this  new  School,  teachers  who  were 
professionals  in  their  departments,  and  whose  sincere  and  thorough  work 
has  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  are  in  touch  with  the 
School.  Most  of  them  have  worked  with  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
cause  that  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  by  parents  and  trustees,  by  legis- 
lators, and  all  who  love  Alabama  and  glory  in  the  institution  that  is  fit- 
ting her  daughters  to  shine  in  all  departments  of  woman's  world. 

The  School  is  a  veritable  little  world  of  its  own.  The  telegraph  wires, 
manipulated  by  the  skillful  hands  of  a  class  of  girls  expert  in  that  line, 
connects  it  with  the  great  world  without,  and  the  latest  news  is  flashed 
into  the  room  where  the  accomplished  teacher,  Mrs.  Hudson,  is  training 
young  women  for  actual  service. 

Across  the  way  the  whirr  of  fifty  sewing  machines  and  the  pile  of  beau- 
tiful dresses  that  rival  the  latest  of  New  York  creations,  attest  the  superb 


From  Photograph.— SHOWING  TWO  DRESSES  AND  HATS  MADE  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 
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work  and  training  of  Mrs.  Gussie  Nelson,  the  head  of  the  department  of 
dressmaking,  and  Miss  Saunders,  her  able  assistant. 

Then,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Tall,  one  of  Baltimore's  finest  mil- 
liners, hundreds  of  artistic  hats  and  bonnets  were  made  and  sold,  realizing 
nearly  §1,500  in  sales.  Here  girls  are  taught  not  only  to  make  and  trim, 
but  to  purchase  materials,  to  pack  and  ship,  all  the  business  involved  in 
such  work. 

Stenography  and  typewriting  are  taught,  and  several  young  ladies  se- 
cured certificates  of  proficiency  under  an  examination  by  experts. 

After  a  complete  round  of  the  industrial  departments,  visitors  were  in- 
vited into  a  spacious  dining  room,  where  a  beautifully  appointed  dinner 
table  appealed  to  the  eye  and  the  appetite.  Graceful  waiters  in  the  school 
uniform,  with  white  aprons  and  dainty  caps,  handled  the  well  prepared 
viands  that  the  girls  of  the  cooking  school  sent  in  as  their  credentials. 

The  schools  of  Music,  Art,  Literature,  Mathematics,  Pedagogy,  Latin 
and  History  are  of  high  standard,  and  measure  up  to  those  of  distinctly 
literary  schools.  Much  could  be  said  of  Miss  Kenned}',  Miss  Haley,  Miss 
Lee,  Miss  Crumpton,  Mrs.  Cothran,  Professor  Simmons,  Miss  Stallworth, 
Miss  Fitts,  Mrs.  Babb,  the  lady  principal,  and  others  who  have  helped 
the  president  and  the  trustees  to  make  this  great  school  what  it  is.  All 
that  is  needed  now  is  that  the  people  should  recognize  the  possibilities 
that  are  ahead  for  our  girls  of  limited  means,  and  make  public  sentiment 
that  will  encourage  our  law-makers  to  give  adequate  appropriation  to  this 
important  work.  Buildings  are  needed,  water  works  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, new  departments  should  be  opened,  grounds  improved,  and  better 
salaries  paid  the  teachers. 

It  is  designed  primarily  as  a  school  for  girls  of  limited  means,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  schools  that  have  no  State  aid. 

To  Establish  Scholarships. 

The  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
to  establish  a  number  of  scholarships  for  girls  who  are  unable  to  meet  even 
the  small  expense  involved  in  attending  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  at 
Montevallo.  Mrs.  J.  L.  McConaughy,  of  Montevallo,  a  prominent  club 
woman,  has  this  school  very  near  her  heart,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  to  secure  from  the  thirty-five  clubs  funds  to  establish  these 
scholarships  and  to  build  up  a  library  for  the  hundreds  of  girls  who  can 
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thus  be  brought  into  touch  with  great  literature.  The  Studiosis  of  Mon- 
tevallo,  under  Mrs.  McConaughy,  a  noble  little  club  of  a  dozen  members, 
is  giving  generously  to  these  causes,  and  in  their  unselfish  devotion  they 
are  models  for  the  800  federated  women  of  Alabama.  One  dollar  a  year 
from  each  would  educate  eight  girls,  and  new  influences  would  be  started 
in  this  State  that  will  widen  and  deepen,  and  only  "far  off  in  eternal 
years"  can  the  good  be  measured  that  will  be  wrought  by  the  splendid 
and  united  force  of  Alabama's  organized  womanhood.  The  Shakespeare 
Club  of  Mobile,  under  its  noble  president,  Mrs.  Harry  Inge,  has  already 
undertaken  to  support  one  girl  from  Mobile  County.  The  No  Name  Club 
of  Montgomery  has  voted  a  generous  sum  to  help  send  a  Montgomery 
County  girl,  and  other  clubs  will  take  up  the  good  work. 

At  their  recent  meeting  the  trustees  passed  resolutions  gratefully  recog- 
nizing the  sympathetic  interest  shown  by  the  Alabama  Federation  in  the 
Girls'  Industrial  School. 

A  Good  Result* 

All  who  read  the  article,  "A  Woman's  Heroism,"  in  these  columns,  by 
Kate  Hutcheson  Morrissette,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  trustees  recog- 
nized in  a  substantial  way  the  noble  services  of  Miss  Purnell,  the  matron, 
who  was  the  heroine  referred  to. 
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Hppropriations  and  progress  of  the  School. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  appropriation  made  to  this 
School  by  the  State,  since  its  inception,  has  been  $45,000. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  amount  has  been  spent  in  build- 
ings and  equipping  the  School. 

The  citizens  of  Montevallo  also  contributed  $10,000,  a 
two-story  brick  building,  and  beautiful  grounds.  The 
Southern  Railway,  with  a  most  generous  spirit,  has  con- 
tributed free  transportation  of  all  the  building  materials, 
which  gift  alone  amounted  to  about  $2,500. 

The  State  has  a  property  here  now,  including  grounds, 
buildings,  etc.,  valued  at  $35,000. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  all  the  running  expenses 
of  the  School,  have  been  paid. 

This  School  opened  its  first  Session  with  145  pupils,  and 
had  an  enrollment,  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  of  226; 
the  second  Session  opened  with  300  pupils,  and  had  an  en- 
rollment, before  the  close  of  the  Session,  of  368 — thus  mak- 
ing nearly  600  pupils  who  have  received  benefits  during 
the  two  Sessions. 

The  marvellous  growth  and  great  popularity  of  this 
School,  offering,  as  it  does,  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
least  cost,  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  law-makers  made 
no  mistake  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

We  think  we  can  safely  claim  that  no  institution  in  the 
world  has  accomplished  so  great  a  work  with  so  small  means, 
and  it  remains  for  our  legislators  to  make  such  appropria- 
tions as  is  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  so  great  a  work. 

It  has  been  the  earnest  aim  of  the  management  of  this 
institution  to  make  every  dollar  appropriated  by  the  State 
productive  of  double  its  value  in  good,  and  we  think  the  suc- 
cess made  fully  demonstrates  that  this  has  been  carried  out. 
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Cbe  Hnnual  Concert. 

Programme,  Tuesday ,  May,  3Jt  \ 898. 

Piano  Quartette — Overture  to  Pique  Dame Von  Suppe 

Misses  McCary,  Wells,  Pittman  and  Hicks. 

Song — Joy Massenet 

Misses  Lum  and  Campbell. 

From  '  'Songs  without  Words' ' Me?idelssohn 

(a)  Spring  Song — Miss  Anastasia  Pittman. 

(b)  Poet's  Harp— Miss  Nellie  Meyer. 

Chorus — Spanish  Gypsy Lassen 

Chorus  Class. 

Piano  Duet — Bride' s  Song Jensen 

Misses  Laurence  and  Gray. 

Song — Love  in  Springtime Arditi 

Miss  Daisy  Canterbury. 

Piano  Quartette — Serenata Moszkoivski 

Misses  Nabors,  Pelligrini,  Cothran  and  Dunklin. 

Song — Sing,  Smile,  Slumber Gounod 

Miss  Carrie  Lum. 

Piano  Solo — Impromptu  (C  sharp  Min.) Chopin 

Miss  Nannie  Ray  Smith. 

Vocal  Quartette — Heart-throbs Befidel 

Misses  Lum,  Campbell  and  Thomas. 

Piano  Duo — Spanish  Dance  in  D Moszkowski 

Misses  Cothran  and  H.  Barnett. 

Concerto  in  G  Min  (2d  and  3d  movements) Mendelssohn 

Miss  May  Roark.     (2d  Piano  supplied). 

Chorus — Sweet  and  Low Barnby 

Chorus  Class. 

Piano  Quartette — Jubel  Overture Weber 

Misses  Roark,  Smith,  N.  and  M.  Meyer. 


y  U        L  a        FALLS  NEAR  MONTEVALLO. 
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Programme,  Wednesday  Morning-,  June  J,  1898. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  DAY: 

Miss  Margaret  McArdle,  Nautilus  Club,  President. 
Miss  Kate  Campbell,  Cosmos  Club,  Vice-President. 
Miss  Pattie  Barnett,  Atalanta  Club,  Secretary. 

ALABAMA. 

Address Miss  McArdle 

QUOTATIONS. 

The  First  Steamboat  up  the  Alabama Miss  Fannie  Butler 

Vignettes  from  Alabama  History Miss  Anastasia  Pittman 

Legend  of  Black  Creek  Falls Miss  Edith  Lathrop 

Alabama Miss  Lucille  Wilkinson 

Paper  from  the  Industrial  Department: 
Telegraphy Miss  Vi vienne  Walton 

Music. 

QUOTATIONS. 
Balaklava Miss  Nannie  Shivers 

A  Peep  into  Alabama  Literature Miss  Bertie  Allen 

Pelham,  of  Alabama Miss  Willie  Coats 

AMERICA. 

Address Gov.  Joseph  F.  Johnston 

Programme,  Wednesday  Evening-,  June  J,  \ 898. 

Waltz  in  Bb Godard 

Miss  Marie  Pearce. 

Reading— Macbeth,  Act  I.,  Scene  V Shakespeare 

Miss  Anna  McCoy  Francis. 

Waltz  in  Ab Chopin 

Miss  Mae  Roark. 

Place  aux  Dames— A  Shakespearean  Burlesque. 

cast. 

Lady  Macbeth vMiss  Margaret  McArdle 

Juliet Miss  Katherine  Campbell 

Ophelia Miss  Lucille  Wilkinson 
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Portia Miss  Vivienne  Walton 

Desdemona Miss  Annie  Whitten 

C leopatra Miss  Stella  Ramsey 

Miranda Miss  Willie  Coats 

Perdita Miss  Nannie  Ray  Smith 

Portia Miss  Mary  Burnet 

Katherine Miss  Ida  Horn 

Audrey Miss  Edith  Lathrop 

Rosalind Miss  Gertrude  Nicholson 

Celia Miss  Lucy  Leeper 

Imogen Miss  Alma  Feagin 

Beatrice Miss  Daisy  Canterbury 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  by  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

fc5*    «^*    &£* 

programme  of  Commencement  6xercises, 

May  29th  to  June  1st,  i  898. 

Sunday,  May  29th Commencement  Sermon 

Rev.  A.  W.  McGaha,  D.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Monday,  8  P.  M Art  Levee 

Tuesday,  9  to  10  A.  M Exhibition  of  Industrial  Departments 

Dressmaking,   Millinery,  Telegraphy,  Scientific  Cooking,  Stenogra- 
phy, Typewriting. 

11  A.  M Address 

Dr.  R.  M.  Cunningham,  Pratt  City,  Ala. 

Tuesday,  8  P.  M...      Concert 

Wednesday,  9  to  11  A.  M Literary  Symposium 

11  A.  M Address 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Sol.  D.  Bloch  and  Hon.  F.  S.  Moody. 

2  P.  M Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  in  President's  Office 

8  P.  M. * Shakespearean  Burlesque 

Elocution  Class. 

Awarding  Diplomas  to  Graduating  Class. 
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List  of  Graduates  in  Different  Departments. 

DRESSMAKING. 

Miss  Lizzie  Burke Bowling,  Ala. 

Miss  Katie  Campbell Montgomery,  Ala. 

Miss  Katie  Kroell Montevallo,  Ala. 

Miss  Lillian  Seale Montevallo,  Ala. 

Miss  Lena  Nichols Montevallo,  Ala. 

Miss  Rhoda  Latham Montevallo,  Ala. 

Miss  Bessie  Allen Montevallo,  Ala. 

Miss  Mamie  Guy Good  Water,  Ala. 

Miss  Hettie  Barnett Montgomery,  Ala. 

Miss  Lucy  Leeper Anniston,  Ala. 


STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Miss  Bessie  McCary Montevallo 

Miss  Mary  Olive  Henderson Troy 

Miss  Lula  Fowler Opelika 

Miss  Annie  Watkins Phifer 

Miss  Marie  Pierce Oxford 

Miss  May  Lenoir Selma 

Miss  Carolyn  Sadler Montgomery 

Miss  x\nnie  Echols Arlington 

Miss  Pearl  Smiley Ramer 

Miss  Effie  Garlington Camp  Hill 

Miss  Hattie  Armentrout Oxford 

Miss  Bertie  Allen Montevallo 

Miss  Virgie  Bozeman Jones  Switch 

Miss  Carrie  Watkins Grove  Hill 

Miss  Irene  Langley Anniston 


Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
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ART. 

Miss  Eunice  Latham Montevallo,  Ala. 

Miss  Minnie  Lou  Knox Eclectic,  Ala. 

Miss  Mittie  Gray Horse  Creek,  Ala. 

Miss  Kate  Robinson Woodlawn,  Ala. 

Miss  Ida  Horn , Montevallo,  Ala. 

Miss  Jessie  Luckie Monterey,  Ala. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

Miss  Vivienne  Walton Brookside,  Ala. 

Miss  Mabel  Moore Piuckard,  Ala. 

Miss  May  Summersgill Phoenix  City,  Ala. 

Miss  Vallye  Chittye Sheffield,  Ala. 

Miss  Everette  Bozemau Faunsdale,  Ala. 


*# 


IS-         1  A*       '4 


;«B"      J        LOB   "4       \sai    t 


1         *i     t 


Roll  of  pupils. 


!<?*     t^*     t*r* 

Abernath y,  Ellen Birm  ingham 

Acker,  Em  ma Lincoln 

Adams,  Anna Faunsdale 

Adams,  Garnett Linden 

Allen,  Bessie Montevallo 

Allen,  Bertie , Montevallo 

Allen,  Sallie Selma 

Alford,  Ma^g-ie Dothen 

Alverson,  Lailah Coal  City 

Armentrout,  Hattie Oxford 

Armstrong,  Bertie Brookside 

Armstrong,  Belle Dolomite 

Ashley,  Enla Atmore 

Austin,  Virgie Allulla 

Barker,   Annie Summerfielcl 

Barker,  Mattie Summerfield 

Barnett,  Hettie Montgomery 

Barnett,  Pattie Montgomery 

Bartlett,   Ethel Barfield 

Barnard,   Louise Greensboro 

Battle,  Fenie Livingston 

Beck ,  Ina Fleetwood 

Beck,   Mamie Fleetwood 

Beddow,  Bettie Blossburg 

Best,  May Montevallo 

Bethune,  Dixie Union  Springs 

Bell,  Jeffie Harpersville 


Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
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Bishop,  Sarah Talladega 

Blue,  Mamie Union  Springs 

Boyd,  Marie Talladega 

Boswell,  Minnie Post  Oak 

Bozeman,  Everett Faunsdale 

Bozeman,  Virgie Jones  Switch 

Brand,  Annie Randolph 

Brindley,  Lizzie Centre 

Brewton,  Martha Jacksonville 

Brigman,  Lula Ensley 

Brigman,  Kate Ensley 

Brock,  Lillian Prattville 

Broughton,  Kate Gold  Hill 

Brown,  Pearl Talmadge 

Brown,  Mamie Dadeville 

Bryan,  Florrie Mon tevall o 

Bryan,  Olive Montevallo 

Burns,  Birdie Prattville 

Burke,  Lizzie Forest 

Burke,  Fannie Opelika 

Burke,  Minnie Montevallo 

Bunkley,  Minnie Montgomery 

Burton,  Annie  Mae LaFayette 

Burton,  Erne LaFayette 

Burnett,  Rosa Uniontown 

Burnett,  Mary Evergreen 

Butler,  Fannie Wetumpka 

Cabaniss,  Ida Shelby 

Caffee,  Ida Birmingham 

Canterbury,  Daisy Montevallo 

Calloway,  Inda Snowdon 

Calloway,  Mary Hope  Hull 


Ala. 

Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
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Calloway,  Lula Hope  Hull 

Cam pbell,  Katie Montgomery 

Campbell,  Susie Calera 

Campbell,  Lida Calera 

Carroll,  Belle Perote 

Carter,  Lillian Fayetteville 

Carson,  Exer Selma 

Carlton,  Wilna Blocton 

Carlton,  Ella Aldrich 

Centerfit,  Halcie Montgomery 

Chitty,  Vallye Sheffield 

Childress,  Alma Attalla 

Chandler,  Neil Vincent 

Clark,  Lola.... Union  Springs 

Clarke,  Mattie Clopton 

Clarke,  Jennie Clopton 

Clarke,  Sanford Clopton 

Claytor,  Fay Childersburg 

Cliett,  Nina Childersburg 

Cothran,  Eddie  Calla Selma 

Cockran,  Price Harrells 

Coates,  Willie McKinley 

Coates,  Kate McKinley 

Conley,  Bessie Munford 

Crawford,  Willie  Mae Dothen 

Cross,  Ethel Montevallo 

Cross,  Allie Goethite 

Crum,  Maggie Farmersville 

Cullars,  Lena . Opelika 

Cunningham,  Olive Talladega 

David,  Clyde Roxana 

Davies,  Louise  Gallion 


Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
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Davis,  Etta Prattville,  Ala. 

Davidson,  Mamie Monte vallo,  Ala. 

Day,   Fannie Trussville,  Ala. 

Densler,  Blossom Wilson ville,  Ala. 

Dense,  Maggie Salem,  Ala. 

Dean,  Essie Mt.  Meigs,  Ala. 

Dick,  Lndie Forest,  Ala. 

Dickson,  Bernice Montgomery,  Ala. 

Dickson,  Annie Montgomery,  Ala. 

Dinkins,  Fidie  Troy,  Ala. 

Dunn,  Leura Kempville,  Ala. 

Dunklin,  Anna Collirene,  Ala. 

Dumas,  Pattie Hampden,  Ala. 

Duran,  Alma Calera,  Ala. 

Dunlap,  Lillie Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dobbins,  Hattie Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dowd,  Clara Birmingham,  Ala. 

Douglas,   May ". Syllacauga,  Ala. 

Dorhmier,  Belle Greenville,  Ala. 

DeYampert,  Linda  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Ellis,  Ellie Evergreen,  Ala. 

Ellis,    Fannie Evergreen,  Ala. 

Ellis,    Nettie Blocton,  Ala. 

Ellis,   Florence Orville,  Ala. 

Echols,  Annie Arlington,  Ala. 

English,    Claude Lowndesboro,  Ala. 

Fancher,  Eucile Montevallo,  Ala. 

Farrington,  Florence Montevallo,  Ala. 

Farrington,   Ethel Montevallo,  Ala. 


Feagin,  Alma Birmingham,  Ala. 

Finley,  Annie. Montevallo,  Ala. 

Flemming,  Mannie  Bell Montgomery,  Ala. 
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Floyd,  Carrie McKinley,  Ala. 

Fonde,  Dora Mobile,  Ala. 

Fowler,   Minnie  Lee Opelika,  Ala. 

Fowler,    Lula , Opelika,  Ala. 

Fuller,   Lavinia LaFayette,  Ala. 

Fuller,   Sallie Birmingham,  Ala. 

Gardner,   Lena Blocton,  Ala. 

Gardner,  Gussie • Blocton,  Ala. 

Garlington,  Erne Camp  Hill,  Ala. 

Garner,   Hattie Providence,  Ala. 

Garner,  Ella Providence.  Ala. 

Galloway,  Ophelia Wilsonville,  Ala. 

Gerald,  Lula Montgomery,  Ala. 

Gilliam,  Maggie  Forest,  Ala. 

Goodson,  Florence Evergreen,  Ala. 

Gray,   Mittie Horse  Creek,  Ala. 

Gray,   Lillian Horse  Creek.  Ala. 

Graham,  Kate Calera,  Ala. 

Grey,   Julia Troy,  Ala. 

Green,  Mattie Verbena,  Ala. 

Griffin,  Ida Mayline,  Ala. 

Guy,  Mamie Goodwater,  Ala. 

Haley,  Francilla Jasper,  Ala. 

Hamilton,  Jessie Fayettville,  Ala. 

Hamilton,  Margaret Fayettville,  Ala. 

Hames,    Exa Jacksonville,  Ala. 

Harris,  Elma Union  Springs,  Ala. 

Harris,  Ellie Pine  Apple,  Ala. 

Harris,  Maggie Coal  City,  Ala. 

Harper,  Hunter Folsom,  Ala. 

Harper,  Lucy Brierfield,  Ala. 

Hatter,  Marie Stone,  Ala. 
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Henderson,  Mary  Olive Troy,  Ala. 

Hendricks,  Augusta .  .Talladega,  Ala. 

Hendricks,  Bertie Talladega  Springs,  Ala. 

Hester,  Nina Waverly,  Ala. 

Herbert,  Emma Montgomery,  Ala. 

Hicks,   Mamie Benton,  Ala. 

Hinton,  Fannie Billingsley,  x\la. 

Hinton,  Eleanor Billingsley,  Ala. 

Hopkins,  Eloise Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hopkins,  Gertrude Birmingham,  Ala. 

Horn,  Ida  Belle Monte vallo,  Ala. 

Hooker,  Mary  John Selma,  Ala. 

Howard,  Lula Mulberry,  Ala. 

Huff,  Mattie Ono,  Ala. 

Hunter,  Louise Jefferson,  Ala. 

Ivy,  Mary Evergreen,  Ala. 

Ivey,  Florrie„ Deatsville,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mary  Emma Cross  Keys,  Ala. 

Jones,   Dannie Camden,  Ala. 

Jones,  Ruth Shopton,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Felicia Snow  Hill,  Ala. 

Kerlin,  Edna Montgomery,  Ala. 

Kennard,  Pattie Boligee,  Ala. 

Kelly,  Tela Jasper,  Ala. 

Kimmell,  Margaret. Selma,  Ala. 

King,  Ophelia Montevallo,  Ala. 

King,  Loetta ^ Mechauiesville,  Ala. 

King,  Veda Scottsboro,  Ala. 

Kirchler,  Annie Aldrich,  Ala. 

Knight,  Truzella Mitchells,  Ala. 

Knox,  Minnie  Lou Eclectic,  Ala. 

Kroell,  Katie  Montevallo,  Ala. 
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Langley,  Irene Anniston 

Latham ,  Mamie Stanton 

Latham,  Eunice Montevallo 

Latham,  Rhoda Montevallo 

Lathrop,  Edith Riverside 

Lazenby,  Dora Claude 

Lawrence,  Myrtle Elliottsville 

Lenoir,  May  Selma 

Leeper,  Lucy Columbiana 

Lee,  Willie Pine  Level 

Lyde,  Lillian Birmingham 

Looney,  Madge Fayetteville 

Long,  F^arline Carrol  ton 

Luckie,  Minnie Monterey 

Luckie,  Jessie Monterey 

Lum,  Carrie Montgomery- 
Lucas,  Alpha West  Calera 

Mayhew,  Annie Carrolton 

Mayhew,  Sudie Carrolton 

Meyer,  Nellie Montgomery 

Meroney,  Lulan Avondale 

Middleton,  Kate Collirene 

Mills,  Clara Stanton 

Miller,  Katie Pine  Hill 

Miller,  Mamie , Benton 

Milner,  Annie Columbiana 

Mitchell,  Nora Birmingham 

Milner,  Sallie Elyton 

Mixon,  Clara Tabernacle 

Moore,  Bessie  Orville 

Moore,  Mabel Pinkard 

Morton,  Claude Vernon 


Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala! 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
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Morgan,  Annie Weavers,  Ala. 

Morris,  Mamie Sheffield,  Ala. 

Morrow,  Maude  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Mott,  Maggie Vine  Hill,  Ala. 

Myer,  Minnie Birmingham,  Ala. 

McArdle,  Margaret Carbon  Hill,  Ala. 

McCary,  Bessie. Montevallo,  Ala. 

McCauley,   Lois Montevallo,  Ala. 

McCally,  Carrie...'. Brierfield,  Ala. 

McCollough,  Bernice Mechanicsville,  Ala. 

McCreary,   Estelle Evergreen ,  Ala. 

McDonald,  Belle Rockford,  Ala. 

McKinstry,  Hettie Carrolton,  Ala. 

McLean,   Annie Hope  Hull,  Ala. 

McLean,   Lizzie Hope  Hull,  Ala. 

McLendon,    Lillian Post  Oak,  Ala. 

McLeod,  Pearl Fleetwood,  Ala. 

Nabors,  Anna Montevallo,  Ala. 

Nelson,  Edna Columbiana,  Ala. 

Nelson,  Pattie Mon tevallo,  Ala. 

Nicholson,  Gertrude Mt.  Meigs,  Ala. 

Nichols,  Lena Montevallo,  Ala. 

Norris,  Carrie  Russellville,  Ala. 

Norris,   Jennie .Russellville,  Ala. 

Northington,  Pleasye Prattville,  Ala. 

Odom,  Addie Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ozley,  Rena Montevallo,  Ala. 

Ozley,  Leta Montevallo,  Ala. 

Ogletree,  Ree Uniontown,  Ala. 

Ogletree,  Sallie Bodka,  Ala. 

Oliver,   Pauline Verbena,  Ala. 

Parker,  Nellie Columbiana,  Ala. 
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Partridge,  Mary Selma 

Patterson,  Mamie Gains ville 

Pearce,  Marie Oxford 

Peacock,  Nellie Old  Spring  Hill 

Pelligrini,   Claire Montgomery 

Penney,  Sarah Piedmont 

Perkins,  Louise Bessemer 

Pettyjohn,  Elgie  Birmingham 

Pettyjohn,  Issie Birmingham 

Pittman,  Anastasia  Union  Springs 

Pickett,  Nan Union  Springs 

Poe,  Delia Fayette 

Powell,  Virginia Dayton 

Pruett,  Maggie Midway 

Randolph,  Em Montgomery 

Ramsey,  Stella Ivy 

Reid,  Willie Goethite 

Reese,  Nettie  New  Lexington 

Reynolds,  Ida Auburn 

Reynolds,  Viola Auburn 

Reynolds,  Maude Montevallo 

Reynolds,  Lucy Montevallo 

Reynolds,  R uby Montevallo 

Rhodes,  Mattie Choccolocco 

Rhodes,  Exie Montevallo 

Riley,  Phillippa Andalusia 

Richards,  Ruth Siluria 

Roark,  Mae Hamburg 

Roebuck,  Jeanette Huffman 

Roberts,  Ella Ci tronelle 

Robinson,  Beuna  Vista Ashville 

Robertson,  Susie Mt.  Meigs 


Ala. 

Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
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Robertson,  B Mt.  Meigs 

Robinson,   Sallie Wedowee 

Robinson,  Kate Woodlawn 

Robinson,  Floy Opelika 

Rossei,  Louise Selma 

Rosser,  Maude Selma 

Rufty,  Viola Highland 

Rudolph,  Sallie Lowndesboro 

Sadler,  Carolyn Montgomery 

Sanders,  Ethel Salem 

Saunders,  Wilma Birmingham 

Saunders,  Lucy Birmingham 

Sawyer,  Lotta Jasper 

Savage,  Lilye Maplesville 

Savage,  Lena Maplesville 

Seale,  Lillian Calera 

Scarsbrook,  Alberta Arlington 

Simon,  Flora Birmingham 

Sibley,  Diamond Ivy 

Shelton,  Irene Salem 

Shivers,  Nannie Montevallo 

Shortridge,  Lelia Woodstock 

Stephens,  Mary Birmingham 

Steele,  Bessie Montevallo 

Stack,  Gertrude Orville 

Stapleton,  Bonnie  Bessie Dothen 

Stall  worth,  Genevieve Pineapple 

Strong,  Ethel Montevallo 

Stubbs,  Susie East  Lake 

Smith,  Bertha Rockford 

Smith,  Pauline Cowikee 

Smith,  Alice Blocton 


Ala. 

Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
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Smith,  Minnie Prattville,  Ala. 

Smith,  Alta Siddonsville,  Ala. 

Smith,  Mattie Lowndeshoro,  Ala. 

Smith,  Nannie  Ray Oxmoor,  Ala. 

Smilie,  Pearl  Ramer,  Ala. 

Snow,   Maxie  Oxford,  Ala. 

Summers,  Icie Vernon,-  Ala. 

Summersgill,  Ina  May Phoenix  City,  Ala. 

Sudduth,  Lola Newtonville,  Ala. 

Thomas,   Eva Oakbowery,  Ala. 

Thomas,  Mary Wylam,  Ala. 

Thomas,  Maggie  , Kelleyton,  Ala. 

Thomas,  LilHe Waverly,  Ala. 

Thomas,  Hattie  Selma,  Ala. 

Tracey,  x^gnes Selma,  Ala. 

Thompson,  Alma Thompson's  Mill,  Ala. 

Thornton,   Melissa Montevallo,  Ala. 

Trigg,  Velma Old  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 

Tate,  Rena Camden,  Ala. 

Tompkins,  Mary Fitzpatriek,  Ala. 

Thornton,.  Rosalee , Montevallo,  Ala. 

Tate,  Leila Cuba,  Ala. 

Ulmer,  Lucy Butler,  Ala. 

Vasser,  Mary Belknap,  i\la. 

Vasser,  Lula Belknap,  Ala. 

Walton,  Bessie Birmingham,  Ala. 

Walton,  Vivienne Brcokside,  Ala. 

Watkins,  Carrie Grove  Hill,  Ala. 

Watkins,  Annie Phifer,  Ala. 

Williamson,  Clara Benton,  Ala. 

Wells,  Nona Montevallo,  Ala. 

Wells,  Leila Montevallo,  Ala. 
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Whitlow,  Eloise Old  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 

Wallwork,  Nellie Blocton,  Ala. 

Wadsworth,  Mary Wadsworth,  Ala. 

Wilson,  Josephine Montgomery,  Ala. 

Wood,  Mattie Lincoln,  Ala. 

Wood,  Mable Lincoln,  Ala. 

Wilkinson,  Lucile Monte vallo,  Ala. 

Wooley ,  Pearl Montevallo,  Ala. 

Watts,  Madge  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Watts,  Annie Shiloh,  Ala. 

Waller,  Elizabeth Montgomery,  Ala. 

Whitby,  Annie Selma,  Ala. 

Webb,  Mattie Kelleyton,  Ala. 

Webb,  Amina Loachapoka,  Ala. 

Wilson,  Kate  Calera,  Ala. 

White,   Pearl Gadsden,  Ala. 

Whitten,  Annie  Munford,  Ala. 

Williams,  Sadie Columbiana,  Ala. 

Waldrop,  Kate Trussville,  Ala. 

Young,  Lena Weavers,  Ala. 

Local  pupils 39 

No.  of  pupils  from  other  sections  of  the  State.. 329 

Total 368 
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